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THE PRIMACY OF PERSON 


M. jacques Maritain, more than anyone else, is responsible for 
the wide recognition to-day of the all-important distinction between 
individual and person. He has insisted on the principle that while 
the individual is for the State, the State is for the person. ‘Those 
unused to distinguishing two aspects of the sam have shown 


some hesitation in accepting the plain fact that Gi6ne, sense you are 
working for the good of the State and vita 8 te is work. 
ing for your good. They do -not euil ae mast, simply as a 
unit, separate from all othé umes ey@t- with. them making up a 
single complex whole ( State) plays a subordinate 


role, that of a part to its that’ at the same time man has 
a human soul, an intellect Qn ins? which can be subordinated to 


mw 
nothing less than God. He {i0es in society for the benefit of his 
own mind and will, and yet he contributes to the perfection of the 


mind and will of the other members of that society, working with 
them for the perfection of each person in God. 

The main difficulty in grasping this truth lies in the terminology 
used. There seems to be no particular reason why one aspect should 
be called ‘ individual’ and the other ‘ person.’ This, however, be- 
comes clearer when it is realised that ‘ individual’ means what is 
undivided in itself and divided off from other similar things. It does 
not say anything about the thing itself, but simply states its posi- 
tion as a unit amid a host of similar units. ‘ Person,’ on the other 
hand, originally referred to the character in a play, and we still read 
at the beginning of the written play the list of characters called the 
Dramatis Personae. Such a person in a play is a unique human 
being, and the art of the dramatist is to produce a consistent picture 
of temperament, passions, outlook on life which flow out from what 
is peculiar to the character and its own particular history. That Is 
what is significant in the character of a play; and the person is the 
single human being in its entirety with all these modifications, un- 
like all the other units of society, utterly himself and no other. If 
we still have to contend with the difficulty of the word ‘ individual 
ism,’ which appears to mean the over-emphasis of just these per- 
sonal traits at the expense of the community, we should remember 
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that in fact the individualist is concerned with that aspect of his life 
which divides him from others. The ‘ personalist’ is not isolated 
or self-centred ; he can only find the full development of his person 
in God. Thus human unity is a unity of persons rather than of in- 
dividuals. 

A few Christians have already grasped the distinction in its appli- 
cation to the State. From time to time we read denunciations of 
totalitarian ethics as suppressing the human person so as to make 
the State supreme, the men who compose it being subordinate, indi- 
vidual cogs in a machine. We insist now and again that the true 
Christian State must recognise the supremacy of the human person, 
for the good of which it should be organised. In a democracy at 
war this truth needs to be stressed frequently, for the military forces 
necessarily treat their men as individuals and not as persons. All 
are subordinated—even their very lives—to the one goal of the State, 
the defeat of the enemy. The whole country has to be organised on 
fotalitatian lines and human freedom is to some extent suspended at 
least for the duration. 'We have then a duty to keep the true Chris- 
tian balance between the one and the many before our eyes during 
the present emergency. 

But until now we have not insisted sufficiently on the personal 
duties involved. It is easy enough to call out to the State: ‘ Re 
member to treat us as persons.’ It is more difficult to direct one’s 
attention to one’s own responsibilities and to promise the society in 
which we live to behave here and now in the immediate surroundings 
of this present life as a true human person redeemed by Christ and 
in turn assisting the redemption of mankind. The chances that the 
governments of the world will take notice of our still small voice 
are very slender indeed; there is no chance of its being heard if we 
insist on their duties to the Person before we have begun to con- 
sider our own duties as persons. This lack of balance appears most 
clearly in the predominance of the ‘ Social Question ’ in the thought 
of modern Christians——it is THE question for nearly every conscien- 
tious follower of Christ. Hence we spend our time ‘ planning’ for 
the society of the future, the fever for which is surely a symptom of 
disease, a failure to consider personal responsibilities. The editorial 
of the current Theology (August, 1942) accepts ‘ planned society ’ 
as a necessary conclusion from the advance in technique and the 
machine age; and the editor sees two alternatives : either the dictator 
at the head of the planned totalitarian state, or a democratic planning 
for human freedom, ‘ to plan with a view to providing, wherever pos- 
sible, the conditions for the exercise of personal responsibility and 
decision,’ But, in fact, planning is always for the future, personal 
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responsibility is of the present; planning is abstract, personal re. 
sponsibility is concrete. So that to plan in this way is like offering 
one’s guests a sumptuous meal of cardboard menus. 

When we make a blue print for society, using perhaps the social 
encyclicals and the best manuals of ethics, we may be in fact re. 
fusing to face up to our own position in the here-and-now of life in 
the present. Our plan involves a host of other people. The world 
will never be at peace until men begin to live as Christians, we say 
glibly ; and we begin to show how other men can live in this way. 
When the fundamental Christian principles begin to be practised 
the importance of the human person will be understood by all mem- 
bers of society, the family wage will be paid by Christian, employers, 
property will be more widely distributed, and we shall be able to 
settle down to peaceful Christian living. In the meantime, sweep- 
ing arrangements of other people, Catholics or Christians, or at least 
Britons, have to be formulated. If these others do not play their 
part the plan becomes useless, we shrug our shoulders despondently, 
and suggest that we were ready to take our share in the scheme if 
the others had not refused. It always depends on the others and we 
feel that it is up to us to tell them how to behave. Here is the 
scheme: here the goal is set before you; form fours; right turn; 
quick march, all of you others, towards that goal. 

Although the human person plays a large part in these schemes, 
we are in practice allowing the individual to supersede the person, 
because we are legislating for the many, laying down a pretty pat- 
tern in which thousands of units take their place, irrespective of 
whether they are Mrs. Jones with the split personality, Tom Brown 
with abnormally strong sexual inclinations, or Harriet Smith on the 
verge of becoming a saint. The individual tends to take pride of 
place in social thinking. Moreover, the craze for planning is often 
a form of escapism, fleeing from present reality into the timeless 
abstract. The arrangement of individuals in a-social plan is at best 
the outlining of a goal: that is comparatively easy to visualise in the 
abstract, but abominably difficult to reach in the concrete. So we 
build these castles in the air rather than begin ourselves to live as 
vital Christians. In the days when Christianity was a rising force 
in the world, pagan society was unwholesome and in need of basic 
reorganisation, and yet the Christians did not busy themselves with 
publishing a hundred and one plans for a Christan society. They 
had the Gospels which told them what Christ wished them personally 
to do. 

The Social Question certainly demands close and persevering at- 
tention, But the fact that it is such a pressing question does not 
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mean that it is also the primary one for the follower of Christ. If 
it were primary then those would be justified who say that, modern 
society and Christianity being incompatible, it is impossible to live 
a Christian life so long as things remain as they are. Some mis- 
taker. Catholics have even asserted that you could not now live in 
society as a Christian person because mechanised society does not 
recognise the rights of the person but treats men only as individuals. 
In this sense it becomes impossible to avoid the practice of. birth 
prevention where the family is not respected; the freedom of Christ 
cannot be enjoyed in the slavery of industrialism. This dos not seem 
to have occurred to St. Paul, who recommended a Christian master 
to take back into his service a repentant slave, saying nothing about 
his right to liberty. It was possible then for slaves to be good 
Christians, and for masters of slaves also to reach sanctity. Did 
St. Paul give his converts to understand that they would find it im- 
possible to follow Christ fully until Caesar had righted society at 
least according to the natural law? Rather was his attitude that, if 
they followed the spirit of the Gospels, society would in part at least 
be leavened and civilisation become alive. ‘That point of view is ex- 
pressed in many of Christ’s words—‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his Justice and all the rest shall be added unto you.’ 
Although one of the principal duties of ‘ social thinking ’ is to dis- 
tinguish person from individual, the social question naturally con- 
cerns itself more with individuals than with persons. It seeks to 
bring order into the conflicting units of society, to arrange that the 
individual is divided off from other individuals in such a way that 
he does not trespass on their rights or property. Social science is 
concerned with the immediate aims and ideals of human society. But 
these aims and ideals are also means to something further. The 
aims ihat are set before us in terms of the just wage, the distribution 
of wealth, the independence of the family are at the same time means 
‘o the final end of man—his society with God in heaven. The just 
wage is, however, given to individuals, society with God to persons. 
The understanding of person in relation to self is, therefore, of 
primary importance. Christ died for each distinct human person 
with all his peculiar characteristics. The first question, then, for 
tach person is not: How are we going te arrange society so that I 
can begin to follow Christ? but rather: What does Christ have me 
todo here and now; Is he not asking me to sell all that I have and 
give to the poor, deliberately to take up my cross every day, to pray 
without ceasing? If the cases of really Christian heroism are to- 
(ay remarkable chiefly by their absence, surely it is because men, 
have begun first of all to make arrangements for society with their 
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plans and programmes for individuals without looking first into the 
responsibility of the distinct Christian person. We have been too 
concerned with patterns instead of with Christian living. Mr. Mid. 
dleton Murry at the Malvern Conference seemed to lament the fact 
that we no longer have ‘a pattern of holiness.’ But we should say 
rather that holiness does not lend itself to a pattern, that it is not de- 
sirable as an external artificial mould for individuals. No two saints 
are alike in their holiness; the sanctity of a man of God is not 
achiéved by copying the pattern of another saint. In this sense pat- 
terns and plans are impersonal things like suits of armour. Evea 
the model of Christ himself means rather that it is Christ who is to 
live in me, Christ himself present to-day in my circumstances. Pat- 
terns are necessary in the initial stages of Christian life in the sense 
that the goal must first be outlined as something external distant and 
impersonal, eventually to be reached and identified with oneself. As 
holiness increases, the Spirit begins to take charge, and the Spirit 
breathes where he chooses. The Spirit can be held to no set plan. 
The spiritual life is characterised by an abandonment to the will of 
God, so that the soul is prepared for a movement in any and every 
direction. Models of sanctity are helpful in the main as showing how 
God has worked with other redeemed human persons. For holiness 
is a matter of personal perfection, a unique perfection, an analogical 
perfection like the being which is included in the notion of person. 

Christ himself seemed to deprecate planning and to insist on a 
personal approach to every human necessity when he spoke of the 
sparrows and the lilies being provided for by their Creator. ‘ Which 
of you by taking thought can add to his stature one cubit?’ Who 
by taking thought can solve the hopeless muddle into which we have 
thrown ourselves? The real hope for the future may perhaps lie in 
forgetting the future in favour of beginning to serve God to-day. At 
least the saint who is in the hand of God and approaches more 
closely to the eternal moment of heaven, begins to live only in the 
present with all its immense significance and profusion of graces 
which are held out to the soul. The saint is a more perfect human 
person. Saint and unrepentant sinner are both individuals within 
the State, establishing it and contributing in some way to its com- 
pleteness, but the State itself must ultimately help to turn the sinner 
also into a saint, to perfect his personality according to his own spe 
cial capacities. 
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THE HUMAN PERSON 


MAN is a paradox; and his life is unceasing tension between con- 
tradictories. Of fallen man this is true in the sense explained by 
Piato’s horses and St. Paul’s ‘ the flesh lusteth against the spirit ’; 
but it is true also in a yet more primitive sense: of the human per- 
sonality itself in its inner structure. Man is a paradox because, 
being one thing, body-spirit, he is at the same time two things. He 
is a social animal, dependent physically, economically, culturally, 
spiritually, upon society; he is a ‘ part of the universe,’ often at the 
mercy of natural forces, often determined not only in his behaviour 
but in his very way of thought by environment, upbringing, the his- 
tory of the race, the history of the world; against the might of the 
stars he is a puny invisible speck—it is not only the dead who are 


Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees, 


Yet at the same time there is in the infinitesimal speck a sort of in- 
finity ; for the spirit of man is in Aristotle’s phrase ‘in a manner 
all things,’ and for Christian theology it is capax Dei—made cap- 
able of union with the Infinite. This part of the universe is at the 
same time not part of the universe: the angels themselves cannot 
know a man’s secret thoughts. The whirling speck of dust is at the 
same time ‘the most perfect thing in nature’; the servant of the 
social and cosmic machines is the master for whose benefit they are 
made, and the country he inhabits is, in Kant’s phrase, the ‘ king- 
dom of ends.’ ° 

The human person is traditionally defined as_an individual self- 
subsistent substance of rational nature. Self-subsistent: by defini- 
tion the person cannot inhere in another entity, as whiteness or ro- 
tundity in Socrates; nor enter into composition with another co- 
principle to form an entity, as material and spirit together make the 
nature of man. Individual: every human person, though sharing 
with other men a common human nature, is unique.‘ Every man, 
therefore, is a mystery : we can never know Socrates or Tully simply 





1The human person is not body-spirit merely, but this body and this spirit : 
hypostasis et persona, says St. Thomas, addunt supra rationem essentiae principia 
individualia (la, 29, 2, ad 8m. We distinguish between principia individualia and 
principium individuationis : the latter is the radical principle of numerical plurality 
of individuals in a species; the former are the formal principles of uniqueness in 
each individual as such). The modern use of the term ‘ personality’ thus finds a 
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by knowing human nature—a fact which moralists do well to re. 
member ; and the depths of this uniqueness and mystery are inscrut- 
able, except to the eyes of God. 

On the one hand, then, man is the servant of society: his destiny 
as a social animal is to devote himself to the common good, which 
is ‘ more divine’ than his own particular good. On the other hand, 
having a supernatural destiny, and therefore a direct relationship 
with God, he is that which society exists ta serve: a society is ful- 
filling its purpose only in so far as it helps the individuals whe com- 
pose it to achieve their personal destinies in this world and in the 
next. A social theory which reduces the function of society to a 
minimum of interference, to the ‘ hindering of hindrances,’ so as to 
allow complete freedom of action to the individual regardless of his 
duties to society, does violence to the nature of man as a social 
animal. But a social theory which reduces the individual simply to 
a servant of the State, and defines his destiny simply in terms of the 
good of the State, does violence to the nature of man as a person, 
an immortal spirit whose home is God. The second violence is the 
greater. So the Church, while emphasising man’s duties to society, 
declares that ‘in the last resort it is society which is for man, and 
not man for society.’ It affirms man’s freedom, not as a vague 
emotive slogan, but in terms of clear-cut rights with which the State 
may not interfere: the right to live, the right to work (and to crea- 


tive work) of his own choosing, the right to freedom of thought and 
conscience, the right to found and bring up a family, the right to 
such ownership (as God’s steward) as will secure to him a dignified, 
free and stable future for himself and his family. These freedoms 
the Church upholds because man is perfectissimum in natura: and 
because no created thing may cast into bondage those whom God 


has made his sons. 





justification from the thomist point of view; and should save us from the error 
of regarding the human person purely statically—the temper of mind which did so 
much to bring decadent scholasticism into disrepute. The human person is the 
self-subsistent human individual, free and responsible master of his destiny and 
so forth. But at the same time he is this body and this spirit: a complexus of 
gifts, qualities, powers, which are his alone, the heir to hereditary influences, 
the material of a process of partly determined partly self-determined growth, which 
together make up this personality, this character or temperament, in distinction 
from all others. The personality in this sense is never static: it is always grow- 
ing—or decaying; and every growth is a growth in its uniqueness, and therefore 
in its mystery. To know a human personality wholly we should have to know 
not only its physical uniqueness to the smallest detail but the entire content of its 
conscious mind, of its personal and collective unconscious heritage, its complexus 
of habits and tendencies, and the way in which its experience; from moment to 
moment was acting upon, and being acted upon by, them. The heart of man is 
indeed, in Augustine’s phrase, an abyss. 
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But within the greatness of the human person, within the ‘ unique 
self-subsistent,’ there is another paradox and another tension. The 
greatness itself can be a misery. It was said of Napoleon that he 
made one wonder whether sovereigns could have a neighbour. The 
wages of greatness is loneliness. Of his nature man is outward- 
turning ; he can escape his destiny of becoming ‘in a manner all 
things * only at the cost of spiritual decay and death. And yet he is 
enclosed in the loneliness of his uniqueness. At the core of his nature 
there is the desire—an ontological nisus—for oneness with other 
persons, with the race, with the world, with God. At the same time 
he must equally assert and cling to his identity. So, again, he is 
ceaselessly torn in two opposite directions. For this is not the same 
tension as that presented by the fact that man is both social animal 
and individual person. A man can play his part in society (though 
as we shall see he ought not) without involving his whole self: he 
can be at surface-level a citizen, and reserve to himself the deeper 
realities. But this second tension exists within those deeper realities 
themselves: it is in his inmost being that he is torn between the 
rival claims of the Self and the Other. He can attempt to deny the 
claims of his self-hood; and then he becomes, in personal relation- 
ships simply the shadow and echo of another personality, in society 
the sub-rational creature of the state- or race-deity; in religion he 
follows the path of the pantheist; in each case he ceases to be a 
human being. Or he can deny the claims of the Other; and so he 
becomes not a man but a megaphone, proclaiming his own greatness 
in a ghost-ridden void. The danger of a tension is always that we 
are tempted not ta resolve but to suppress it by suppressing one of 
its terms ; and these two extremes are the rival dangers which have 
beset a humanity trying to escape its paradox. If the East has 
tended to suppress the individual personality in its desire to find re- 
integration in the Whole, the West has certainly tended to ignore 
the Whole in its aggrandizement of the individual. That worship 
of the self which begins in the culture of the Renaissance, the philo-' 
sophy of Descartes, the politics of Locke, the economics of laissez- 
faire, the theology of Luther, ends by degrading what it set out to 
exalt. Ego-centricity, individualism, do not fulfil but empty the 
personality. 

Yet is there a real solution to the paradox? Can a man, in those 
levels in which he is most unique, break through the bonds of his 
loneliness? ‘The answer is not No; but neither is it an unqualified 
Yes. 

‘To man the world is twofold, in accordance with his two-fold 
attitude, The attitude of man is twofold, in accordance with the 
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twofold nature of the primary words which he speaks , . . The 
one primary word is the combination J-Thou. The other primary 
word is the combination J-Jt; wherein, without a change in the 
primary word, one of the words He and She can replace It... .. 
Primary words do not signify things, but they intimate relations.’ 
The world of I-It is the world of subject-object relations, the world 
of experience. But ‘the man who experiences has no part in the 
world. For it is ‘‘ in him ’’ and not between him and the world that 
the experience arises.’ If I consider a tree I can look on it as a 
picture, or as movement, or as an expression of law, or I can study 
it and classify it as a species; and in all this it remains my object. 
But it may come about, ‘ if I have both will and grace, that in con. 
sidering the tree I become bound up in relation to it. The tree is 
no longer It.’ So too ‘if I face a human being as my Thou, and 
say the primary word I-Thou to him, he is not a thing among 
things . . . nor is he a nature able to be experienced and described, 
a loose bundle of named qualities. But with no neighbour, and 
whole in himself, he is Thou and fills the heavens. ‘This does not 
mean that nothing exists except himself. But all else lives in his 
light .. And just as prayer is not in time but time in prayer, 
sacrifice not in space but space in sacrifice, and to reverse the re- 
lation is to abolish the reality, so with the man to whom I say Thou. 
I do not meet with him; at some time and place or other... I do 
not experience the man to whom I say Thou. But I take my stand 
in relation to him, in the sanctity of the primary word... All 
real living is meeting.’? Very wisely (unless we are degrading words 
by abusing them) we say not that love is in us but that we are in 
love. 

Western man is so circumscribed, both by individual training and 
by racial tradition, within the confines of the world of subject-object 
relations, that he finds the word I-Thou obscure or meaningless. 
Yet it is the primitive word. We should find it easier could we 
remember our first days and years of life. The Jews have a saying, 
‘in the mother’s body man knows the universe, in birth he forgets 
it. It is the ‘ shades of the prison-house’ that shut us off from 
the world of I-Thou, and surround us with a world of objects which 
cannot alleviate the loneliness of confinement within the Ego. We 
may indeed escape the prison, or escape from the prison, in our wak- 
ing as we do in our sleeping hours; but there is a force which always 
presses us back towards the gates, a force far more primitive than 





2M. Buber: I and Thou, pp. 3-11, és 
8 Buber, op. cit., p. 25, 
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our modern western heritage of thought which indeed, without it, 
could not have come to be. It is the force of original sin. For it 
was sin that broke up the harmony of creation into numberless dis- 
cordant fragments; it is sin that causes the self to proclaim itself 
supreme and autonomous, to assume sovereignty over a world it can- 
not govern; it is sin that robs man of the clarity and humility and 
humour which would have enabled him to remain also a child. 

Those who speak of the Fall as a ‘ Fall upwards’ are emphasising 
a truth of great value. It was indeed (being pride—super-bia) a fall 
upwards, in the sense that it was a determination to scale the 
heights of conscious autonomy, to be independent of God and so 
to be absolute arbiter of destiny. The goddess of reason is an en- 
tirely immanent deity. She is also a bore, being quite unable to 
laugh at herself. Absolute Man is a chimera posing as a god (and 
therefore an amusing species of ens rationis), but incapable of ap- 
preciating the humour of the situation (and therefore tiresome). But 
the Fall was a fall upwards because it was the destruction of the 
child, not because it was the creation of the man. The complete man 
is not born out of the death of the child as ashes are made out of 
the destruction of wood. The complete man is born only through 
the continued existence of the child; for it is the child in him that 
makes him wise (and not merely well-informed) by keeping him 
humble, makes him creative by safeguarding his power to see and to 
receive, makes him (psychologically speaking) capax Dei by keep- 
ing him in mind of his nothingness. It is the man-child who alone 
is the human person : growing always in maturity, freedom, respon- 
sibility, but also growing always more childlike, more receptive, 
more completely one with the family of men, with the universe, with 
God. That is why the answer to the question, Can a man break 
through the bonds of his loneliness? is a qualified Yes. He can do 
20; but, safely and fully, only through the redemptive grace of Christ. 
He will want to achieve the plenitude of his selfhood apart from God 
and in defiance of his essential dependence on God; he will want to 
use all other things and persons as means to this end; or at best 
he will want to love nature apart from man, or man and nature 
apart from God; and if he does so he will in fact be forcing himself 
further and further away from integrity. But through the grace of 
God he may be able to obey the command to ‘ become again as little 
children ’; he may be able to ‘ lose his life,’ his egocentric, his would- 
be autonomous life, and so to find his true life in the universe of 
Being. The Christian revelation solves the dilemma between the 
desire for God.and the desire for personal integrity by revealing to 
us the meaning of the beatific vision. So too the dilemma of man 
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who is part of the universe and yet not part of the universe, who js 
part of the human family and yet is unique and independent, who is 
infinitesimal and yet infinite, can be fuily solved only in the crucible 
of charity. ‘Let charity make thee a slave, since the Truth hath 
made thee free.’ As saints become saints through scrubbing floors, 
so man becomes infinite by lovingly choosing the infinitesimal. He 
is both part and whole; but he can only be perfectly each by being 
the other: he can only be perfectly a citizen by being perfectly a 
person, independent in mind, mature in judgement, creative, respon. 
sible. He can only be perfectly a person by being a citizen—and 
the child of a family, of a race, of the universe, of the Church, of 
God: for it is through living in these relations, through being in 
love with these wholes, that he can himself be made whole. 

The Renaissance and the subsequent history of the West stand 
for the aggrandisement of the individual. But the aggrandisement 
of the individual is far from being the same as—is indeed the precise 
contrary of—acknowledgement of the grandeur of the human per- 
son. A society has a right to be called civilised when its members 
are real personalities, really independent, responsible, creative indi. 
viduals, themselves making the life of society instead of merely re- 
ceiving their life from society. But in this respect our society to-day 
would seem to be not progressing but regressing: the more the 
claims of the individual are extolled, the more real personality seems 
to be at a discount: we are regimented in our work, standardised 
in our clothes, passive recipients of standardised amusements and 
(unless we react violently and in time) uncritical consumers of the 
mawkish or commercial vulgarities of a standardised press. The 
person is ontologically independent, self-subsistent; the whole pur- 
pose of society in general as of education in particular is to enable 
him to become intellectually and morally independent and self-sub- 
sistent too. 

But the way to remedy the present standardisation of life is not to 
pecome more individualist, but less. Individualism is the root of 
the disease: the remedy is personalism. The personality becomes 
deeper, richer, more independent, not in so far as it tears itself 
from its roots in the race, the universe, God, but on the contrary 
in so far as it more and more recognises and acknowledges them 
and grows from them. 

Quod enim (homo) est, says Boethius, aliis debet quae non sunt 
home: what man is he owes to other things which are not man. 
The term self-subsistence in the definition of person often appears 
in Latin as incommunicabilitas ; and though it would be a crass mis- 
understanding to interpret this as an ‘ inability to communicate with 
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others ’"—it is a perfection, not a privation—it is none the less useful 
to set it over against the ‘communion of saints,’ the bonum com- 
mune, the unio of lovers and of the soul with God, as a reminder 
that when we have described the essential denotations of persona- 
litas we are far from having exhausted the connotations of person. 
ality. Self-suwbsistence is not self-sufficiency. What man is he owes 
to other things which are not man, not natura humana. We be- 
come, if we have will and power to do so, what comes to us from 
without. ‘All real living is meeting.’ ‘I become through my re- 
lation to the Thou.’ The personality becomes complete only in so 
far as ‘t affirms and enlarges the self in and by the very act of break- 
ing down the bonds of selfhood. It becomes complete only by 
achieving oneness with nature and men and God and then giving 
forth again of its fulness. It is then that it can serve society, not 
with the officialdom of the bureaucrat, but with the power of per- 
sonality of the saint. For sin will always drag us back to our ego- 
centricity until we live fully in the charity of him ‘ of whose fulness 
we have all received.’ 

It is then no pious platitude to say that if we wish to build a 
better world we must start from charity. Charity does not mean 
kindly emotion; it does not primarily mean kindly action towards 
others ; it means a complete re-orientation of attitude. We have seen 
the effects of individualism in practice; we have seen the effects of 
totalitarianism in practice; if we want neither of these, but a world 
of real persons, then we have first of all to turn our backs on the 
assumptions upon which these ways of life are built. Real demo- 
cracy, if by democracy we mean a social system wherein every citi- 
zen shares in the task of creating and guiding the commonwealth, 
can only be achieved if all are free, responsible and creative servants 
of society, not simply as individuals exercising certain external 
functions, but as persons each of whom offers the uniqueness of his 
personality, as a whole, to the greater totality, the common work 
and the common weal, having achieved (yet still continuing to 
achieve more and more through his personal service) wholeness in 
himself through his ability to say the primary word I-Thou to his 
fellow men, to the world, to God. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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PERSON AND SOCIETY! 


Our ideas of the freedom of man and of the rights of man depend 
on the view we take of human nature and of the purpose for which 
man cxists. Whether we are fully aware of this or not, it is the 
basis of all our notions about ourselves, about the family, about the 
State, and about international order. 

If man has dignity, freedom, rights, it is because he has, indi- 
vidually and personally, a certain value as a human being. Chris- 
tianity teaches that this value is given to him by God who has created 
man in his own image and has made him for himself. That is, man 
has a soul which is able to know truth and love good and which 
finds its eternal happiness in the vision of God. God did not make 
man and then leave him to his own devices. He made him for a 
definite purpose. The basis of man’s rights is his right to fulfil this 
purpose. An attack on human freedom is an attack on the human 
person, on the dignity of man. We shall see that whenever man’s 
value in the eyes of God is denied, his dignity is debased and his free- 
dom is attacked. 

We take our fellow men for granted. But in fact we have one or 
two deep convictions about them. We think of them as equal. This 
does not mean that they are the same. Look round about you. You 
see every size and shape, age and ability. But try to think of the 
man next to you, the man next door, even those against whom we are 
fighting, as having: a quite different, inferior, nature like a dog. You 
cannot do it. We believe, too, that all have, as human beings, a 
certain value and dignity which we express in terms of rights—the 
rights of man. ‘This is well expressed in the American Declaration 
of Independence : ‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happiness.’ Or with regard to one particular right, 
as expressed in the Joint Letter to The Times: ‘ Every child, re- 
gardless of race or class, should have equal opportunities of educa- 
tion, suitable for the development of his peculiar capabilities.’ 

_ Because in many ways we take man’s personality, i.e. his value, 
for granted, it is only when it is attacked that this value comes home 
to us. In other words, being a question of value, it can only be 





1 With grateful acknowledgement to ‘ The Sword of the Spirit.’ 
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seen comparatively : if all men treated all other men as human per- 
soas there would be no need for this study. This is particularly 
clear to us to-day because over large areas of the globe the value of 
man is denied outright and, in the rest of the world, it is often de- 
based and still more often misunderstood or ignored. At times too 
much is claimed for the individual. ‘This is because the nature of 
man and the purpose for which he has been made are wrongly con- 
ceived. 

With the growth of industrialism and of a great mass of people 
without property, some industrialists imposed on their employees in 
the name of ‘ Every man for himself’ conditions of great hardship. 
(For the earliest and worst excesses, refer to The Village Labourer, 
The Town Labourer, The Skilled Labourer, all by J. L. and B. Ham- 
mond. For conditions to-day, many will remember the recent film 
The Stars Look Down.) 

They thought themselves justified by the theories of the early nine- 
teenth century economists. These writers taught that the greatest 
good of the greatest number would be achieved by every man serv- 
ing his own private material interest. They. called this theory the 
‘Natural Harmony of Interests.’ Every man would pursue his own 
profit and a wonderful natural harmony would result. Where these 
th:nkers went wrong was that they started from the wrong concep- 
tion of human nature—the economic man. It was thought that hap- 
piness was to be achieved only through the possession of money, 
and men’s value came to be measured in terms of it. A few of many 
similar Victorian expressions illustrate this: ‘ making good,’ which 
meant making money; ‘ good as gold’; ‘sterling worth.’ Such a 
theory if acted upon was bound to bring about an economic order 
which was inhuman. To give an obvious example, the work of child- 
ren five years old for eighteen hours a day in cotton mills was once 
justified on the plea that the nation’s prosperity demanded it. 

Instead of ‘ harmonising’ interests nineteenth century economics 
led to the establishment of a purely competitive system. The old 
warnings against avarice and lust of wealth were forgotten; it was 
thought that the profit motive must be the driving and directing force 
behind industry. But profit motive and competitive system, trans- 
lated into ordinary language mean money grubbing and doing your 
neighbour down. Later on, Darwin’s theory of the struggle for ex- 
istence and the survival of the fittest was misapplied to economics. 
Competition was glorified as a way of weeding out incompetence and 
producing greater efficiency. Another way of saying the survival 
of the fittest is, after all business is business. It was not the prin- 
ciple of private property that was at fault. ‘To own property is one 
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of the rights of man and the responsibility that goes with it should 
help him to educate himself in the right use of his freedom. The 
trouble arose because the unlimited accumulation of wealth was 
made into a virtue and extremes of poverty and insecurity were toler- 
ated. The results of such a system were degrading both to those 
who succeeded and to those who failed. 

The whole notion of a system based on struggle, e.g. the fixing of 
prices and wages competitively, destroyed the dignity of the poorer 
men. They, owning no land or capital, were obliged to treat them- 
selves as richer men treated their capital. They had to sell their 
labour according to the price it would fetch in the open market, 
not according to their needs as men. If that price did not cover 
their needs, then these needs had to go unsatisfied, even if they in- 
cluded food, shelter, and the bringing up of a family. In a sense 
these workers ceased to be regarded as men at all. They were called 
‘hands,’ a sign that only their labour counted. 

But neither did those who rose to the top really benefit as human 
beings from the system. Man is raised up or sinks down to the 
level of what he loves-and serves. A system which made it appear 
that man’s greatest good was material prosperity could not but de- 
grade him. In the capitalist countries of to-day the image of the 
successful money-maker is often as horrifying as the fact that lack 
of money condemns people to a narrow and almost inhuman exist- 
ence. Capitalism, however, is not a way of life, but only a way 
of making money. A capitalist state, though run on wrong lines, 
can be reformed. Capitalism makes no claim to cover more than 
the economic sphere and is indifferent to religion. 

With Communism and Nazism we come to systems which, like 
Capitalism, are inhuman, but which cannot be modified and must be 
replaced. This is so because these systems are in themselves reli- 
gions. They claim to cover every sphere of human activity, which 
is what we mean when we call them totalitarian. They do not over 
assert the personality of the individual. They deny it completely. 
They put in its place the fictitous personality of ‘ collective man,’ 
whether he be the racial group, or the economic class, expressed as 
the State, and to this they give absolute value. In these systems 
there is only one person—the State. That the same view exists in 
Italy is shown by Mussolini’s words: ‘ The Fascist State is itself 
conscious, and has itself a will and personality.’ In other words, 
not God but the State gives value to man’s actions. 

The followers of Marx disregarded the spiritual side of man’s na- 
ture. Man’s cultural activities were only a kind of shadowy reflec- 
tion of changing material conditions. For Marx the only real things 
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were material things. The most material thing in any community 
is its economic system—the physical resources of the land, sea and 
air, together with the technique of production, the tools with which 
men work. If such things alone were real, then men would be dis- 
tinguished from each other only by their economic function. They 
were completely conditioned by the class to which they belonged. 
The unequal distribution of wealth was thought to be the only source 
of friction in a society, and class war inevitable so long as private 
property was not abolished. 

Religion, philosophy, art were thought to be only ‘ superstruc- 
tures ’ used in the capitalist state to cover or explain away the fun- 
damental evils of the system. 

We have spoken of the crimes committed in nineteenth century 
England in the name of national prosperity. In modern Russia indus- 
trialisation was forced through in two years instead of in two life- 
times. This meant that millions had to die of starvation. But 
whereas the excesses of Capitalism were seen to be evil and legisla- 
tion introduced to remedy them, the conscience of Communists is 
not shocked by the evils which are permitted in Russia. 

This is understandable. If man’s spiritual nature is denied, then 
he has no personal, individual value. His purpose cannot be to 
know and love God, to establish that unique relationship with him 
that is personal to each human being. His purpose, in such a sys- 
tem, is to serve the State which can achieve its end—material pros- 
perity—collectively. The individual is not indispensable, and can 
be sacrificed completely to the State. Only the material interests 
which the State represents are important. This is why, in spite of 
that genuine indignation at the lot of workers which gives Com- 
munism its moral fervour, the system which it has produced is in- 
human. It forgets all about the individual. 

Nazism is inhuman for a very similar reason, only here it is not the 
class which swallows up man but the racial group. Man’s value, his 
dignity, his rights, depend on the blood in his veins. The State re- 
presents, not the workers, but the Aryans. The population of 
Greater Germany is divided into three castes. The first is those who 
are of German origin (complete Aryans) and who are endowed with 
full rights ; the second is of subject peoples like the Poles and Czechs ; 
the third comprises Jews. ; 

We have assumed that the acts which men do receive their value 
from the fact that they are human acts—the human element gives 
them their value. A man is to be praised or blamed for an action 
which he has performed freely, in so far as it is in accordance with 
the nature which God gave him and the purpose for which God 
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made him. But under the totalitarian systems his actions have value 
only if they are in accordance with the will of the State, which is 
the caprice ot the dictator, whether he be the Fiihrer, Duce or pro- 
letariat. A man may be praised or blamed only according to the 
inhuman standard of the State. 

In these systems man derives his value, not from himself, but 
only in so far as he is an efficient cog in the machine of State. But 
if a man is a cog in a machine or a corpuscle in the Nordic blood 
stream, his whole life from cradle to grave, including all his rela- 
tions with his fellow men, whether inside the State or out of it, 
must be conipletely dominated by the State. 

(a). To begin with, nobody has a right to exist unless permitted 
by the State, which judges by its own standards, e.g. the treatment 
of non-Aryans in Germany, koulaks or Trotskyites in the U.S.S.R. 

(b). In these two countries the child belongs body and soul to the 
State, which decides what it shall be taught and teaches it. It 
usurps completely the position of the parents, even going so far as 
to reward children for spying on their parents and reporting them 
for offences or supposed offences against their new parents—the 
State. Family love—parents for children, children for parents, 
brothers for sisters—is not annihilated, but is diabolically changed 
into an instrument of the State. 

(c). Men have no voice in choosing where they will work or what 
they will do. This is decided for them by the State, and disobe- 
dience means, more often than not, starvation. ‘They are not al- 
lowed to form the groups and associations which men normally 
tend to constitute, e.g. trade unions. If these exist at all, they are 
State-made and State-controlled. 

(d). The Totalitarian State to which we have been referring is one 
man or a group of men (irrespective of how they have arrived at that 
position—usually by violence) imposing their will on the community. 
The only contribution the community as a whole has to make to its 
government is one of ratification, e.g. the irregular meetings of the 
Reichstag, the incredibly unanimous plebiscites in Germany and Rus- 
sia, and the fact that in these two countries there is no equivalent 
to His Majesty’s Opposition. 

(e). If for such a State the absolute standard of justice and mora- 
lity is the State itself, then obviously in the international sphere 
there can be no honour and fidelity, no recognition of the rights 
of other states. In other words, such a state must dominate the 
whole world or continually be in process of dominating it. 

We began by taking our idea of man to be self-evident, just as the 
Americans did when they drew up their declaration. But if the new 
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totalitarian state can so degrade man, it is clear that his dignity 
is not so self-evident. It must be that we assert and they deny 
something about man which makes all the difference between a free 
human being and a slave owned by the State. We have seen that 
when money, race or economic function are used as the measure of 
human worth, man is degraded and despised. This is because his 
value cannot be measured by any material, or indeed by any human, 
standard. Christianity teaches us that his dignity depends ,on his 
value in the eyes of God. Man is made for God and must recognise 
him as the end for which he is made. This is part of his very 
humanity. Once substitute something else for God and man ceases 
to be human. 

God has made man a compound being of body and soul. To know 
and love God man must be in some way like to God. This likeness 
is in the powers of his soul which make him the highest of all crea- 
tures on earth: his intelligence or reason and his will. Man can 
know, can judge, can reflect, can remember—he is an intelligent 
being who can know truth. All other creatures are bound to the 
earth, they are material with no admixture of spirit. But man can 
escape the bounds of time and space, there is no limit to the amount 
he can know nor to the intensity with which he can love. Because 
of his personality man is like God. God, in whom personality is 
perfect, knows and loves himself and all his creatures in him, while 
man’s highest activities are knowing and loving, and he becomes 
most perfect—most true to himself and most like to God—by know- 
ing and loving God. 

To know and see God is man’s destiny, that which God has fitted 
him to do for ever by giving him an immortal soul. It is this that 
gives him his personal dignity. We are familiar with this in our 
everyday life where we give value to things according to that for 
which we destine them. We value some things because they are 
more lasting than others—a suit or a dress; or because they express 
more of ourselves, are more like us—a picture; or we value a present 
on account of the friend who has given it to us. We give value to 
things according to their destiny. Because all men are made for 
God they are equal. Because each one is loved by God individually 
and personally and has a special relationship with him, each one 
has a unique, infinite and irreplaceable value. So we see that when 
the political economists advocated enlightened self interest they went 
wrong because they did not put man’s worth high enough. If man 
loved himself as God loves him—that is loved his own greatest good 
which is God—he would love the good of his fellow men and there 
would result the harmony which these writers sought for. Chris- 
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tianity has taught man to love God and to see God in his neighbour, 
The nineteenth century economists, and now the totalitarian philo- 
sophers, teach him to love and serve a lesser good. Man is no longer 
God to his fellows, but a wolf. By making material happiness an 
end in itself, by exalting human personality at the expense of God, 
the inventors of economic man prepared the way for man’s lowest 
degradation. 

Christianity taught, and teaches, that human destiny was above 
the world and therefore above the State. In certain spheres the 
State has no authority. A sphere of freedom was thus created where 
the civil power had no jurisdiction. Further, because the purpose 
of man’s life and his activities on earth was to attain to supernatural 
happiness, it followed that the State itself must be ordained to that 
end. It was this idea which produced the great tradition of the West 
in which, as opposed to the despotisms of the East, the citizen was 
recognised as the end of government. The State existed to serve 
man, not man the State. 

But once the supernatural destiny of man was denied, there was no 
reason why man should not become ultimately subservient to the 
State. Christianity offered to him the infinite dignity and the infinite 
resources of Divine Life. Not only was man destined for God, but 
already his whole nature, body and soul, had been glorified by the 
Incarnation; already the indwelling of God in man’s heart was the 
beginning of eternal life on earth. 

True liberty, true dignity, true vitality, spring from the depths of 
the human conscience. This is why the image of the new totalitarian 
man is so horrifying. It is that of a being cut off from the source 
of Life. 

Joun Fitzsimons. 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Or course others have faced this problem, and found their answer. 
It would be wanton, spiritual arrogance for the author in his acade- 
mic seclusion to suggest otherwise. Yet sometimes, as he lays aside 
one or other of the various handbooks of Christian reconstruction 
with which the market is flooded ‘n these days, a horrid doubt crosses 
his mind which passes into a nightmarish sense of unreality. We 
draught our charters, we hold our luncheons, we address our public 
meetings. We go to the world outside the conference-hall door with 
a smile, with a handbook, nearly always with a sense of assurance. 
Again, we search the Scriptures not that we may have life, but 
that we may find a slogan for a Christ'an mass-movement, in which 
the demands of the platform will blunt the sharpness of our truly 
Christian perception. Our attitude seems sometimes a curiously 
sorry compact of assurance and desperation. We are assured be- 
cause we think we have a solution for the frightful torments of the 
present; we are afraid because we see the dreadful possibility that 
men will not listen to us, may in fact opt finally for other gods. 

Is this altogether unfair? The picture is not intentionally spite- 
ful. But there are moments when it seems hard to escape the con- 
viction that some contemporary forms of Christian social activity are 
little less than highly subtle forms of escapism. They are ‘ idealist’ 
in the sense assigned to that term by Marxist writers, for they rest 
on unconscious desire to escape the pressing demand to wrestle with 
social actualities in the here and now by passing into a world that 
analysis points out to be one of ideas only. 

In his profound address to the Malvern Conference, Mr. J. Mid- 
dleton Murry pointed the depth of the problem that we have to face 
by posing it in terms of spirituality. Our piety so often moves 
against the background of a sociological setting utterly remote from 
that of the present. In La Vie Intellectuelle for December 25th, 
1937,'. Pére Chenu, O.P., faced the same problem in his discussion 
of Dimension nouvelle de la Chrétienté. His words are worth quot- 
ing again, and attending to, though perhaps the movement of events 
compels us to modify his optimism. 

‘ Too long has a magnificent apostolic zeal been expended in ‘‘ pro- 
tecting ’’ Christians from their environment, and in creating an arti- 





1 Epitomised and ‘ extracted’ in Blackfriars for Feb. 1938, pp. 134 ff, 
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ficial environment into which they may escape and live in a Christian 
manner in the devout atmosphere of an enclosed group, far from 
pagan and perverse surroundings. Perhaps this is.an unavoidable 
pis-aller under particular circumstances; but the narrow pragmatism 
of such a policy leads us to a Christianity of refugees, cut off from 
life, from its daily realities, from its politics, its classes, and so at 
last to a Christianity without edge, without courage—a Christianity 
which holds to the letter without the spirit and which abandons to 
its miseries the paganised proletariat. Such a policy indicates not 
merely a tactical error; it indicates a structural error, for it implies 
an error in doctrine. It is to oppose man’s religious psychology 
against the reality of matter; it implies that the Christian life is ex- 
traneous to the work of everyday life, that it cannot thrive unless 
it barricade itself against that work as against something which is 
incapable of redemption and sanctification. It is a sin against the 
realism of the Incarnation . .. What is the use of leaven unless 
it is put into the dough? ’ 

This passage with its profound testimony to the dynamism of 
supernatural grace ultimately concerns Middleton Murry’s problem. 
One can pose it perhaps as that of redeeming the time, of relating 
our historical here and now to the timeless Now of Christ’s Yea to 
his Father's demand, which confronts us in the Mass. It is the 
theme of Maritain’s classical study of integral humanism, the vin- 
dication through grace of the status of human persons in a manner 
proportionate to the actualities of contemporary social forms. We 
cannot escape from our history any more than the Incarnate Son of 
God could.flee the historical medium of his universal, redeeming 
work, with all its individual roughness and peculiarity. Though 
flesh and blood did not reveal the secret of his Messiahship to Simon 
Barjona, it was in flesh and blood (with all that that phrase conveys 
of historical relativity) that he wrought out the work of redemption. 
To deny the necessity of relating that work to the demands of suc- 
cessive historical moments is to ignore the stern reality of the In- 
carnation of the Son of God. 

The agents of such action must of course come in the first instance 
from those whose lot is cast in the midst of those actualities whose 
transformation is in question. They alone know the situation from 
within; they are the men on the spot. The implication of Pére 
Chenu’s argument is one with the clear-sighted insistence of Pius XI 
that the apostles of the working-man must be in the first place work- 
ing-men. But his argument can perhaps be generalised to include 
within the scope of this apostolate others (trades unions leaders, for 
instance), who possess a more scientific appreciat‘on of industrial 
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technique, and the social forms it determines. It is perhaps neces- 
sary even to say that the architects of that new Christian society, 
of which Maritain has given us perhaps our wisest map, must be 
drawn from the laity rather than from the clergy. It cannot be in- 
sisted too often that, if it is achieved at all, its unity with the 
older Christian society will be by way of analogy, not of univocity. 
The analogical character of this unity would reveal itself most clearly 
perhaps in the sphere from which those élites, whose insight would 
make possible response to the challenge to create it, would be in the 
frst instance recruited. It would of course be further reflected in 
the actual structure of the society thus formed. 

The attitude, enjoined by Pére Chenu, is profoundly realist. It 
demands just that degree of empiricism, of attention to the concrete 
possibilities and necessities of the situation, which Christian social 
thought sometimes, through impatience, eschews. Too often such 
thinking, when concerned with programme, has failed in the elasti- 
city necessary, if it is to portray effectively what those norms it 
tends to regard as self-evidently authoritative must look like effec- 
tively concretised in a novel social relative. This philosophical failure 
is in part indeed conditioned by the spiritual indolence suggested 
earlier in the paper; for always for the Christian it is from the ade- 
quate relating of the supernatural life that is his, in Christ, to the 
actual demand of the moment wherein he must glorify his Lord, that 
the intellectual suppleness and adjustment, necessary to see a new 
Christendom as a possibility, must spring. 

Yet, since 1937, we have advanced much further along a road 
whose end is not yet in sight. The words we have analysed were 
written admittedly when the Abyssinian War and Spanish Civil War 
had shown Europe the shape of things to come. ‘The same number 
of La Vie Intellectuelle contains Christianus’ endorsement of Mgr. 
Yu Pin’s conviction of the justice of China’s resistance. Yet it still 
seemed at least possible that the drift to destruction could be ar- 
rested by a sufficiently urgent and realist response to the challenge 
of the hour. But our task to-day is dominated by the reality of 
total: war; we must vindicate the authority and dignity of personal 
living as the fullest natura] human parable of the mystery of the 
Triune God in its context. (Clearly the rift of the personal and the 
technical is deepened by its movement, and the former seems some- 
times threatened with the choice of creating its own private context, 
apart from the rush of the conflict, or of absorption in the technical 
through the very dynam‘sm of the latter. 

We must face facts. Is it not the case that, at this moment, we 
are all of us, in so far as we possess any sensitive awareness of the 
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issues of the hour, driven to see that we have come to 2 situation 
in which life in the personal dimension has become practically non- 
significant? The places of true, personal interchange, where ‘|’ 
meets ‘thou’ (in Buber’s language*) and each is broken upon the 
other, seem to lie apart from the life in which we now find ourselves, 
The language of the Press and of the B.B.C., with their strident exal. 
tation of the impersonalities of the moment (the ‘ war effort ’ is mere- 
ly one among a multitude), simply confirms us in our judgment that 
the logic of ‘ total war ’ demands the subordination of personal values 
to impersonal necessities. Worse, and this as Fr. Victor White has 
urged is the ‘ deepest anguish of mind,’ we see the inevitability and 
necessity of this process, if the war is to be won. There is no other 
way whereby the threat that Hitler’s monstrous tyranny presents may 
be overcome. The actual, conscious assertion of the personal is, by 
itself, an incomplete vindication in view of the reality of the external 
threat. We have come to a point where moral action is, by itself, 
virtually insignificant, if one is thinking in terms of effect on the 
external course of events. To the ‘ Coventration’ of English cities 
the ‘ Rostocking ’* of German seems the only effective answer. 

Of ccurse the fissure of the persona! and the technical is, at the 
intellectual level, the dominant, if not always most explicit, concern 
of the whole post-Cartesian movement in philosophy. Indeed, in- 
creasingly the present writer is convinced that the whole development 
can be rendered intelligible in terms of successive attempts to restate, 
or to resolve, the central Cartesian puzzle of the relation of man to 
his world, the last-named being understood increasingly in positivist 
rather than in materialist terms. Kant bestrides the whole move- 
ment like a Colossus; for in him its various tendencies are most ex- 
plicit, and its problems crystallised. In the security of Victorian 
England a solution was glimpsed and seized in the Hegelian dialectic, 
wherein ideas drawn from the development of historical science were 
used to make concrete the abstractions of the earlier idealisms, but 
this solution was alike metaphysically untenable and morally intoler- 
able, and to-day the problem is with us again, defined with all the 
violence congenial to our period in the contrast of the teaching of 
such men as Martin Buber (and his English followers, Professors 
Herbert Farmer and John Baillie) with the developed philosophy of 
science of the logical positivists. 

Moreover, the character of our situation makes the issue for us 
one of practice as well as of theory. It is no fantasy on the writer’s 





2 Cf. also Zundel, Our Lady of Wisdom (Sheed and Ward). 
3 The past participle of this verb was used in the Sunday Express of May 3rd, 
1942, p. 2, 
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part to see a vital connection between the paradigm of knowledge as 
consisting essentially in the elaboration of a descriptive technique, 
whereby the course of phenomena may be controlled, and the attitude 
of mind that the prosecution of total war demands. ‘To both alike 
mastery is the criterion of value. As Professor H. A. Hodges has 
said, for the ‘ scientific attitude ’ knowledge is power. The personal 
is, as it were, peripheral. Its very reality is an inconvenient admis- 
sion for a certain type of theoretic empiricist. 

That is our situation, our ‘ here and now.’ One can understand 
how the arguments of the champions of the ‘ Land Movement ’ pos- 
sess a New cogency. Murry himself urged at Malvern the necessity 
and relevance of endeavouring to acquire a right attitude to nature, 
and painted the significance of what small, rurai communities were 
at present attempting in respect of an ultimate solution of our prob- 
lem. But clearly such experiments are for a minority. Indeed, 
many, for good enough reason, re:nain unconvinced of their wisdom. 
What then? 

There is, 1 believe, one contribution that ail Christians can make, 
for it concerns that level at which they are compelled by the very 
fact of their Baptism to live. In his deeply moving Scum of the 
Earth,© Mr. Arthur Koestler quotes the words of the French Domi- 
nican, Pére Darrault, ‘We can afford to wait a thousand years.’ 
Such a saying can indeed be made the sanction of quietism. But it 
can also point to the eternity of that act, Christ’s response to the 
Father, in which every Christian by baptism is rooted. Our con- 
text is theocentric, our present belongs to an eternal Now. 

We must live out all our social awareness at that level. How- 
ever impotent we rightly feel, that demand is inescapable. We can, 
if we like, regard spiritual life as a way of escape to a purer air. 
That is to deny the reality of the Incarnation. It is also to abandon 
the struggle at the only level where it can significantly begin. We 
must take down into Christ that whole present, rent fabric, of which 
we, by our natural birth, are part. If indeed we confess the reality 
of Chr‘st within us, we know that it is in his indwelling alone that 
the burden of the time is bearable. During the Spanish War, when 
great souls, like Maritain, thrust upon us the terrible problem of the 





4In his Christian News-Letter Supplement for Feb. 11th, 1942. 

5Dr. K. E. Barlow has urged the relevance of a proper concept of Nature 
to the solution of our theoretical problem in his ‘ Discipline of Peace’ (Faber, 
142). Unfortunately his epistemology is extremely shaky, and one’s confidence 
in the detail of his argument is therefore a little insecure. His book, however, 
demands attention. 

® Cape, 1941. 
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means, and the scandal of a Christian compromise with the morality 


of totalitarianism, one got familiar with a certain shrug of the shoul. 
ders. ‘ It’s very terrible, I know—but ...’ That shrug expressed 
perfectly the spiritually escapist mentality of the Christian bien pen. 
sant. To-day it is still with us, sometimes expressed by different 
shoulders. It betokens, of course, a very nearly final repudiation 
of Christ’s commandment of charity. 

We can all of us begin at that level to wrestle, in crucial aware 
ness, for the souls and bodies of our fellows. This work of integra- 
tion must be a hidden work; we must begin, all of us, by learning 
to be terrified by the reality of our impotence. Yet our hope is set 
upon a resurrection, when God will make all things new, and, though 
our labour may often seem vain, it is not truly lost but only awaiting 
the glory of his appearing for its manifestation. And, if this way 
is closed to us—what else can we do, anyway? 


D. M. MAcKINNoN. 


WHY EXHIBIT WORKS OF ART'* 


Wuart is an Art Museum for? As the word ‘ Curator’ implies, 
ihe most essential function of such a Museum is to take care of works 
uf art which are no longer in their original places or no longer used 
as was originally intended, and are therefore in danger of destruc. 
tion. This care.of works of art does not necessarily involve their 
exhibition. 

If we ask, why should the protected works of art be exhibited to 
the public, the answer will be made, that this is to be done with 
an educational purpose. -But before we ask, Education in or for 
what? a distinction must be made between the exhibition of the 
works of living artists and that of ancient or relatively ancient or 
exotic works of art. It is unnecessary for Museums to exhibit the 
works of living artists, which are not in imminent danger of de- 
struction; or at least, if such works are exhibited, it should be clearly 
understood that the Museum is really advertising the artist and act- 
ing on behalf of the art dealer whose business it is to find a market 
for the artist ; the only difference being that it makes no profit. On 





1 An address delivered before the American Association of Museums in May and 
October, 1941. 
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the other hand, that a living artist should wish to be ‘ hung’ or 
‘shown’ in a Museum can be only due to his need or his vanity. 
For things are made normally for certain purposes and certain places 
to which they are appropriate, and not simply ‘ for exhibition ’; and 
whatever is thus made by an artist for a consumer is controlled by 
certair reyuirements. ‘Whereas, as Mr. Steinfels has recently re- 
marked, ‘Art which is only intended to be hung on the walls of a 
Museum is one kind of art that need not consider its relationship 
to its ultimate surroundings. The artist can paint anything he 
wishes, any way he wishes, and if the Curators and Trustees like 
it well enough they will line it up on the wall with all the other 
curiosities.’ 

We are left with the real problem, Why exhibit? as it applies 
to the relatively ancient or foreign works of art which, because of 
their fragility and because they no longer correspond to any needs 
of our own of which we are actively conscious, are preserved in our 
Museums. If we are to exhibit these objects for educational reasons, 
and not as mere curios, it is evident that we are proposing to make 
such use of them as is possible without an actual handling. It will 
be imaginatively and not actually that we must use the mediaeval 
reliquary, or lie on the Egyptian bed. The educational ends that 
an exhibition can serve demand, accordingly, the services not of a 
Curator only, but of a Docent who explains the original patron’s 
needs and the original artist’s methods; for it is because of what 
these patrons and artists were that the works before us are what 
they are. If the exhibition is to be anything more than a show of 
curiosities it will not suffice to be satisfied with our own reactions 
to the objects; to know why they are what they are we must know 
the men that made them. It will not be ‘ educational’ to assume 
that these men thought of art in our fashion, or that they had aes- 
thetic motives, or were ‘ expressing themselves.” We must examine 
their theory of art, first of all in order to understand the things that 
they made by art, and secondly in order to ask whether their view 
of art, if it differ from ours, may not have been a truer one. 

Let us assume that we are considering an exhibition of Greek ob- 
jects, and call upon Plato to act as our Docent. He knows nothing 
of our distinction of fine from applied arts. For him painting and 
agriculture, music and carpentry and pottery are all equally kinds 
of poetry or making. And as Plotinus, following Plato, tells us, the 
arts such as music and carpentry are not based on human wisdom, 
but on the thinking ‘ there.’ 

Whenever Plato speaks disparagingly of the ‘base mechanical 
arts’ and of mere ‘ labour’ as distinguished from the ‘ fine work’ 
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of making things, it is with reference to kinds of manufacture that 
provide for the needs of the body alone. The kind of art that he 
calls wholesome and will admit to his ideal state must be not only 
useful but also true to rightly chosen models and therefore beauti- 
ful, and this art, he says, will provide at the same time ‘ for the 
souls and bodies of your citizens.’ His ‘ music’ stands for all that 
we mean by ‘culture,’ and his ‘ gymnastics’ for all that we mean 
by physical training and well-being; he insists that these ends of 
culture and physique must never be separately pursued; the tender 
artist and the brutal athlete are equaliy contemptible. We, on the 
other hand, are accustomed to think of music, and culture in gen- 
eral, as useless, but still valuable. We forget that music, tradi- 
tionally, is never something only for the ear, but always the accom- 
paniment of some kind of action. Our own conceptions of culture 
are typically negative. I believe that Professor Dewey is right in 
calling our cultural values snobbish. The lessons of the Museum 
must be applied to our life. 

Because we are not going to handle the exhibited objects, we shall 
take their aptitude for use for granted, and rather ask in what sense 
they are also true or significant; for if these objects can no longer 
serve our bodily needs, perhaps they can still serve those of our 
soul, or if you prefer the word, our reason. What Plato means by 
‘true’ is ‘ iconographically correct.’ For all the arts, without ex- 
ception, are representations of a model; which does not mean that 
they are such as to tell us what the model looks like, which would 
be impossible seeing that the forms of traditional art are typically 
imitative of invisible things, but that they are such adequate analo- 
gies as to be able to remind us, i.e. put us in mind again, of their 
archetypes. Works of art are reminders; in other words, supports 
of contemplation. Now since the contemplation and understanding 
of these works is to serve the needs of the soul, that is to say in 
Plato’s own words, to attune our own distorted modes of thought 
to cosmic harmonies, ‘so that by an assimilation of the knower 
to the to-be-known, the archetypal nature, and coming to be in that 
likeness, we may attain at last to a part in that ‘‘life’s best’’ that 
has been appointed by the Gods to man for this time being and 
hereafter,’ or stated in Indian terms, to effect our own metrical re- 
integration through the imitation of divine forms; and because, as 
the Upanishad reminds us, ‘ one comes to be of just such stuff as 
that on which the mind is set,’ it follows that it is not only re- 
quisite that the forms of art should be adequate reminders of their 
paradigms, but that the nature of these paradigms themselves must 
be of the utmost importance, if we are thinking of a cultural value 
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of art in any serious sense of the word ‘ culture.’ The what of art 
is far more important than the how; it should, indeed, be the what 
that determines the how, as form determines shape. 

Plato has always in view the representation of invisible and in- 
telligible forms. The imitation of anything and everything is despic- 
able; it is the actions of Gods and Heroes, not the artist’s feelings 
or the natures of men who are all too human like himself, that are 
the legitimate theme of art. If a poet cannot imitate the eternal 
realities, but only the vagaries of human character, there can be no 
place for him in an ideal society, however true or intriguing his re- 
presentations may be. The Assyriologist Andrae is speaking in per- 
fect accord with Plato when he says, in connection with pottery, 
that ‘It is the business of art to grasp the primordial truth, to make 
the inaudible audible, to enunciate the primordial word, to reproduce 


_the primordial images—or it is not art.’ In other words, a real 


art is one of symbolic and significant representation; a representa- 
tion of things that cannot be seen except by the intellect. In this 
sense art is the antithesis of what we mean by visual education, 
for this has in view to tell us what things that we do not see, but 
might see, look like. It is the natural instinct of a child to work 
from within outwards; ‘ First I think, and then I draw my think.’ 
What wasted efforts we make to teach the child to stop thinking, 
and only to observe! Instead of training the child to think, and 
how to think and of what, we make him ‘ correct’ his drawing by 
what he sees. It is clear that the Museum at its best must be the 
sworn enemy of the methods of instruction currently prevailing in 
our Schools of Art. 

It was anything but ‘the Greek miracle’ in art that Plato ad- 
mired; what he praised was the canonical art of Egypt in which 
‘these modes (of representation) that are by nature correct had been 
held for ever sacred.’ The point of view is identical with that of 
the Scholastic philosophers, for whom ‘ art has fixed ends and ascer- 
tained means of operation.’ New songs, yes; but never new kinds 
of music, for these may destroy our whole civilisation. It is the 
irrational impulses that yearn for innovation. Our sentimental or 
aesthetic culture—sentimental, aesthetic and materialistic are virtu- 
ally synonyms—prefers instinctive expression to the formal beauty 
of rational art. But Plato could not have seen any difference be- 
tween the mathematician thrilled by a ‘ beautiful equation’ and the 
artist thrilled by his formal vision. For he asks us to stand up like 
men against our instinctive reactions to what is pleasant or unplea- 
sant, and to admire in works of art, not their aesthetic surfaces but 
the logic or right reason of their composition. And so naturally he 
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points out that ‘ The beauty of the straight line and the circle, and 
the plane and the solid figures formed froin these . . . is not, like 
other things, relative, but always absolutely beautiful.’ Taken to- 
gether with all that he has to say elsewhere of the humanistic art 
that was coming into fashion in his own time and with what he 
has to say of Egyptian art, this amounts to an endorsement of 
Greek Archaic and Greek Geometric Art—the arts that really cor- 
responded to the content of those myths and fairy tales that he held 
in such high respect and so often quotes. Translated into more 
familiar terms, this means that from this intellectual point of view 
the art of the American Indian sandpainting is superior in kind to 
any painting that has been done in Europe or white America within 
the last several centuries. As the Director of one of the five greatest 
museums in America has more than once remarked to me, From the 
Stene Age until now, what a decline! He meant, of course, a de- 
cline in intellectuality, not in comfort. It should be one of the func- 
tions of a well organised Museum exhibition to deflate the illusion 
of progress. 

At this point I must digress to correct a widespread confusion. 
There exists a general impression that modern abstract art is in 
some way like and related to, or even ‘ inspired’ by the formality 
of primitive art. The likeness is altogether superficial. Our ab- 
straction is nothing but a mannerism. Neolithic art is abstract, or 
rather algebraic, because it is only an algebraical form that can be 
the single form of very different things. The forms of early Greek 
are what they are because it is only in such forms that the polar 
balance of physical and metaphysical can be maintained. ‘ To have 
forgotten,’ as Bernheimer recently said, ‘this purpose before the 
mirage of absolute patterns and designs is perhaps the fundamental 
fallacy of the abstract movement in art.’ The modern abstractionist 
forgets that the Neolithic formalist was not an interior decorator, 
but a metaphysical man who saw life whole and had to live by his 
wits; one who did not,. as we seek to, live by bread alone, for as 
the anthropologists assure us, primitive cultures provided for the 
needs of the soul and the body at one and the same time. The 
Museum exhibition should amount to an exhortation to return to 
these savage levels of culture. 

A natural effect of the Museum exhibition will be to lead the 
public to enquire why it is that objects cf ‘ museum quality ’ are to 
be found only in Museums, and are not in daily use and readily ob- 
tainable. For the Museum objects, on the whole, were not origin- 
ally ‘ treasures ’ made to be seen in glass cases, but rather common 
objects of the market place that could have been bought and used 
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by anyone. The only possible answer will again reveal the essen- 
tial opposition of the Museum to the world. For this answer will 
be that the Museum objects were made for use, while the things 
that are made in our factories are made primarily for sale. The 
word ‘ manufacturer ’ itself, meaning one who makes things by hand, 
has come to mean a salesman who gets things made for him by 
machinery. The Museum objects were humanly made by respon- 
sible men, for whom their means of livelihood was a vocation and a 
profession. The museum objects were made by free men. Have 
those in our department stores been made by free men? Let us not 
take the answer for granted. 

When Plato lays it down that the arts shall ‘ care for the bodies 
and souls of your citizens,’ and that only things that are sane and 
free, and not any shameful things unbecoming free men, are to be 
made, it is as much as to say that the artist in whatever material 
must be a free man; not meaning thereby an ‘ emancipated artist ’ 
in the vulgar sense of one having no obligation or commitment of 
any kind, but a man emancipated from the despotism of the sales- 
man. If the artist is to represent the eternal realities, he must have 
known them as they are. In other words an act of imagination in 
which the idea to be represented is first clothed in an inimitable form 
must have preceded the operation in which this form is to be em- 
bodied in the actual material. The first of these acts is called 
‘free,’ the latter ‘servile.’ But it is only if the first be omitted 
that the word servile acquires a dishonourable connotation. It hard- 
ly needs demonstration that our methods of manufacture are, in this 
shameful sense, servile, or that the industrial system, for which 
these methods are indispensable, is unfit for free men. A system 
of quantity production dominated by money values presupposes that 
there shall be two different kinds of makers, privileged ‘ artists’ 
who may be ‘ inspired,’ and under-privileged labourers, unimagina- 
tive by hypothesis, since they are asked only to make what other 
men have imagined. As Eric Gill put it, ‘On the one hand we have 
the artist concerned solely to express himself; on the other is the 
workman deprived of any self to express.’ It has often been claimed 
that the productions of ‘ fine’ art are useless; it would seem to be 
a mockery to speak of a society as free, where it is only the makers 
of useless things that can be called free, except in the sense that 
we are all free to work or starve. 


(To be concluded) 
Ananpa K. CooMARASWAMY, 
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Perfecta est sapientia, creaturam creatori pie subdere; discernere 
conditorem a condito, artificem ab operibus. Qui commiscet arti- 
fice opera, nec artem intelligit, nec artificem. 

—St. AuGustTINnE, Sermo cclii. 


Tue stout little man, lurching along the narrow pavement of a 
street in Lima, had been celebrating Peru’s rupture of relations with 
the Axis, and he was looking for Germans to insult. His technique 
for identifying German citizens was to thrust two fingers, extended 
in the symbolic shape of a ‘ V’ into the face of passers-by and to 
study their reactions. Mine failed to satisfy him, but when he fin- 
ally realised that I was English he melted into a flood of tender re- 
morse. ‘Mi amigo. All English my friends.’ ‘ Muchas gratias,’ 
I replied, ‘A Dios.’ But he would not let me go. ‘ You are my 
friend. Anywhere, anywhen.’ His heart was in the right place, 
but his feet were not; and by the time I had rescued him from a pass- 
ing car, his affection was dynamic in its energy. Seizing me by the 
arm, he propelled me through the front door of his own shop. I 
disengaged myself as the champion of the democracies collapsed on 
to the sofa. ‘ You are my friend. Anywhere, anywhen.’ I looked 
up and my eyes came to rest on an advertisement for the Leica, an 
enlargement of a Leica snapshot of the Wetterhorn from Grindel- 
wald. And, for one vivid moment, I had a sense of bilocation as if 
part of me was in Grindelwald and part in Peru. ‘ My friend. Any- 
where. Anywhen.’ Fifty years have passed since I first saw Grin. 
delwald, and few indeed are the human friends whose company I 
would prefer to the Wetterhorn. And yet what, in the final analy- 
sis, is the Wetterhorn? A lump of limestone plastered with snow 
and ice. Could anything be less rational than to claim friendship 
with a rock? ‘These men are really atheists,’ said Clement of 
Alexandria, ‘ who with a silly pretence of wisdom worship matter.’ 
But do mountain lovers worship mountains? And, if not, what is 
the explanation of this sense of communion with a shadowy person- 
ality or, with the shadow of a Personality, which we experience 
among mountains? 

I think it was St. Thomas Aquinas who sah that it was the pro- 
vince of theology to explain, not God but the world, and if this be 
so, theology might explain the Wetterhorn. There was certainly no 





1 From a forthcoming book, ‘ Mountain Jubilee,’ to be published by Eyre and 
Spottiswood, 
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shortage of theologians at Grindelwald during those early summers 
oi my boyhood, but the theologians who met every summer to discuss 
Reunion at the Grindelwald conferences were too busy explaining 
themselves to have any leisure-for explaining the Wetterhorn. 

Unlike many of those who are surfeited with religion in their youth, 
I neither reacted violently against nor in favour of religion. 1 was 
got sufficiently interested to be attracted or repelled. My own in- 
terior life was unaffected by my father’s ecclesiastical enthusiasms. 
For me the Fathers of the Church were the pioneers of the Alps, the 
Alpine Club was the body of the faithful, and the Alpine Journal 
my variant of Migne's Library of patristic literature. Leslie Stephen’s 
The Playground of Europe was my breviary, a selected portion of 
which I read every evening. 

I preferred Stephen to Whymper or Mummery, because his Play- 
ground of Europe is no mere record of adventure. It was indeed 
the quasi-religious note in his finest essays which attracted me. This 
agnostic who had left the Church in which he had taken Orders to 
write An Agnostic’s Apology had tried to find among the mountains 
a substitute for his lost faith. To Leslie Stephen the mountains 
spoke ‘ in tones at once more tender and more awe-inspiring than that 
of any mortal teacher.” He was the interpreter for whom I was 
searching. 

I developed a cult of Leslie Stephen, and by the time I reached 
Oxford I had read all his literary criticism and most of his philoso- 
phical works. His portrait had a place of honour in my rooms at 
Balliol, and when his nephew, the late Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, read a 
paper in my rooms to a society of which I was the secretary, his 
uncle’s portrait attracted his attention, and, long after the meeting 
had ended, we continued to talk ‘ Stephen.” On his return home 
he told Mrs. Fisher that he had met an undergraduate who knew 
more about [Leslie Stephen’s work than he did himself. Mr. Fisher 
was the editor of the Home University Library, and it was to this 
chance meeting and to my knowledge of his uncle’s work that I 
owed the invitation to write the volume on ‘ The Alps’ for that 
series. 

I not only read Leslie Stephen. He was my model and my in- 
spiration when I tried my prentice hand at mountain writing. Essays 
of which the headmaster thought highly were copied by their proud 
authors into a morocco-bound book, kept in the Vaughan Library. 
My father was proud of the fact that an essay of mine, on ‘ Snow,’ 
was honoured in this fashion, and he ins‘sted on showing the essay 
to a friend of his, Father X, a fine judge of literature. ‘ Father X,’ 
said my father, ‘ has no future in the Church of Rome. His Bishop 
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doesn’t trust him. He’s not submissive enough. He ‘is suspected 
o: modernism.’ 

A few days later Father X came down from London and had tea 
with us. After tea he took me into the garden. ‘ Your father,’ he 
began, ‘has shown me your essay. You seem to have a great ad- 
miration for Leslie Stephen. Have you ever read his book, An 
Aguostic’s Apology? You can get it for sixpence in the cheap re- 
prints issued by the Rationalist Press Assocation." 

I took his advice, invested sixpence in Leslie Stephen’s apologia, 
and embodied some of his more mordant remarks about Jehovah in 
an essay which did not find its way into the morocco-bound volume 
of chvice Harroviana. 

My father, of course, was very angry with Father X, but Father X 
was unmoved by his reproaches. ‘Arnold’s real religion is a kind 
of mountain idolatry, all that Leslie Stephen has done is to eliminate 
the faint Christian flavour which he has acquired from his environ- 
ment. He can now start from scratch in his search for truth, un- 
hampered by any Protestant prejudices. He will end a Catholic.’ 

‘| used to think,’ said my father, when he told me this story some 
years later, ‘that Father X’s Bishop did not make proper use of 
his brilliant gifts. But maybe the Bishop,was right. He was a 
bit too brilliant. And I’ve never met a Catholic priest who wasn’t 
profoundly shocked by his recommending you to read that book.’ 

Leslie Stephen had convinced me not only that I could no longer 
believe, but also that I had never really believed. I discarded Chris- 
tianity with no fuss and with no regrets, but a curious experience 
among the mountains helped me to understand, by analog’y, the tragic 
sense of loss which many of the great Victorians experienced when 
they faced life without the sustaining power of the ancestral creed. 

I was eighteen at the time, and I was returning with my brother 
from a climb in the Wildstrubel range. 1 had not slept well in the 
hut, and I had forgotten to protect my face against the sun, and the 
scorching snows of the Piaine Morte exacted the full price for my 
carelessness. By the time we reached the rim of the glacier, I was 
tired, sleepy and slightly feverish as the result of severe sunburn. 

We sat down and rested. From our lofty outpost we looked on 
to one of the noblest panoramas in all the Alpine chain. I looked at 
the shapely pyramid of the Weisshorn, and there was no beauty in 
it. Far away in the West the silvery dome of Mont Blanc floated 
like a cloud above a canopy of sun-tinted mist. ‘ [t’s ugly . . . it’s 
all ugly,’ I muttered despondently. 

I tried to reason my way back to the threshold of faith by analys- 
ing the form and colour of this noble mountain view. In vain. My 
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doubts hardened into sullen negation. The beauty of the mountains 
was a myth, their loveliness an illusion. ‘ But even if mountains are 
ugly,’ I persisted, ‘it would still be fun to climb them.’ ‘ Fun?’ 
sneered the Spirit that denies, ‘why?’ ‘ Why is it fun to climb? 
Oh, because . . . because...’ I tried to remember what Leslie 
Stephen had said, but his apologetics for the mountain faith seemed 
as unconvincing as Paley’s apologia for Christianity. ‘ But even if 
mountains are ugly, and even if there’s no point in climbing them, 
life is still worth living; it still has a meaning.’ ‘A meaning? what 
meaning? ’ asked the Spirit that denies. I could not answer. I was 
overwhelmed by the sense of dereliction. I felt as if the Universe 
had lost its soul. 

I hated every step of the downward tramp to Montana. Once 
home, I went straight to bed and did not awake until the dawn. 1 
got out of bed, and went to the window. The morning star still 
lingered in the thinning darkness, and then suddenly Mont Blanc 
saluted the sun. The mountains had never seemed so lovely. 
Nothing remained of the darkness of doubt, nothing but a shadow 
which only served to intensify by contrast the shining splendour of 
faith restored. Wonder had returned to the world, and life again 
bad a meaning. 

Leslie Stephen converted me to agnosticism. Haeckel, whose 
Riddle of the Universe was also issued as a cheap reprint by the 
R.P.A., all but converted me to materialism. Materialism, an old 
heresy, had a special appeal to Victorian Escapists from the com- 
plexity of life. The dynamic energy of the great centuries had spent 
itself, and an age which was mentally tired was in search of short 
cuts, such as over-simplification. Marx attempted to simplify his- 
tory by eliminating all factors save the economic, Darwin tried to 
simplify Evolution by ignoring all agents save Natural Selection. 
Freud explained all philosophy, excepting, of course, Freudianism, 
as a mere by-product of sex. The Materialists denied the reality of 
spirit; the Christian Scientists denied the reality of matter. 

True simplicity has an aesthetic quality, and even false simplicity 
has a certain meretricious appeal, but it did not take me long to 
discover that Haeckel had failed to solve the problem which inter- 
ested me beyond all others. He had not explained the Wetterhorn, 

I remember, as if it were yesterday, the moment when I threw 
aside materialism for ever. I was nineteen at the time. My brother 
and | were returning from a great climb, and we were smoking a 
quiet pipe on a pass a few thousand feet above the valley, plunged 
in the rich gloom of an Alpine twilight. 

The evening breeze served as a soft pedal to the music of a glacier 
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stream which faded into piano when the wind rose. Sixty miles 
away the white bar of the Oberland responded to the farewell of 
the sun. The golden glow subdued the massive ranges and disSolved 
the solidity of rock and earth into a succession of luminous planes 
melting into a background of ever deepening shadow. A white speck 
that was Chillon stood out against, the deep purple of the lake. The 
whole vast shadowed landscape was haunted by something of which 
visible beauty is only the sacramental expression. I thought of 
Haeckel’s dusty nonsense and laughed aloud, and from that moment 
I discarded materialism for ever. An experience such as this helps 
one to understand by analogy the sudden passage from doubt to faith 
which is the essence of evangelical conversion. These moments of 
sp‘ritual intuition are valuable not only because they are completely 
convincing to the individual concerned, but also because they should 
encourage one to continue one’s search for the objective and the im- 
personal arguments which are independent of personal intuition. 

It is, of course, easy to refute Materialism without that appeal to 
personal experience which as I know (by personal experience) only 
serves to exasperate those who have never shared the experience in 
question. 

Materialism is a disease of the great cities and does not flourish 
among men who are in close touch with Nature. I remember a 
night on an East Coast Convoy, when we were expecting an E-boat 
attack, I asked the Captain, as he peered out into the star-reflecting 
waters of a calm but sinister sea, whether he had ever met a sailor 
who was an atheist. ‘No,’ said the Captain, ‘not one. Sailors 
have time to think.’ Mountaineers, like sailors, have time to think, 
and like sailurs they are in close touch with that Nature which is 
‘the art of God.’ And though some mountaineers incur the re- 
proach of St. Augustine by failing to distinguish between the Art 
and the Artist, there are many more who are only restrained by 
shyness from admitting that they have felt among the mountains, 
and perhaps cnly among the mountains, a sense of communion with 
the Lord and Giver of life. Let me recall an experience which every 
true mountain lover could paraliel. An April sunrise on the shores 
of an Alpine lake, set among hills which rose through a gradation of 
tone from the glory of vivid green near the water’s edge through the 
parched browns of the higher slopes from which the-snow had just 
retreated to the gleam of the summit ridges where winter still re- 
sisted the sun. In the west the last lingering stars surrendered. In 
the east the finite and the infinite met where the clear-cut lines of 
the summit ridges showed sharp against the unending distances of 
pure space. At noon the sky is a roof, at dawn an emptiness with- 
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out end. There was promise rather than revelation of colour in sky 
and in lake, and the silence was only ruffled but not broken by the 
little wind which goes before the dawn. The solitary chirrup of an 
impertinent bird was suddenly suppressed as if by an unseen baton. 
Nature was waiting. Hill and lake and every feathered thing seemed 
poised in expectancy. 

Then the wind began to make patterns on the lake, and the water 
darkened where the breeze touched it. 

Suddenly the rocky crest of an eastern peak burnt up into a halo 
of flame. Rays from an unseen sun radiated into the eastern sky. 
The grass stirred to meet the dawn, the flowers opened a little wider 
and the mountains seemed to stand at the salute. At such moments 
one knows beyond all need of proof that a veil has been drawn aside, 
and that the barrier between the things which are seen and the things 
which are unseen has been lowered for an instant : 

Such harmony is in immurtal souls, 

But whilst the muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
Among the hills we wear our muddy vesture with a difference and 
hear the distant notes of immortal harmony. ; 

If the essence of mystical experience be the certitude that the 
world of sense is only a veil which masks the ultimate reality, the 
mountain lover is, I suppose, a mystic of sorts, even though he be 
confined with the catechumens to the atrium. For myself I would 
not claim ever to have had any religious experience, in the usual 
sense of the term, other than these moments of intuition among the 
hills. But such moments have given meaning to the passages in 
which the great mystics have struggled to communicate the incom- 
municable. It is a pity that many of those who have written of 
mountain mysticism have never studied the subject of mysticism in 
general, for it is only lack of knowledge which tempts people to 
imply a contrast between mystical and institutional religion. It is 
precisely within the framework of rigid and dogmatic systems that 
the greatest mystics have developed their genius. 

Some people are content to feel; others cannot rest until they have 
accounted for their feelings. In the Victorian age scientists were 
emotional about science and unscientific about their emotions, and 
the interpreters of mountain mysticism were the victims of a bad 
tradition. And it was because mountaineers had failed to explain 
the Wetterhorn that I finally turned to the theologians and philo- 
sophers and sought in their works a key to the mystery of mountain 
beauty and to the influence of mountains on the mind of Man. 

ARNOLD Lunn, 
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REVIEWS 


HUMANISM IN ENGLAND DURING THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By R. 
Weiss. (Blackwell; 15s.) 


The term Humanism may be used to convey both an attitude to 
the study of the Graeco Roman classics and an emphatic individual. 
ism based on a fresh conception of the possibilities natural to man. 
Both were to mark the twelfth century renaissance in the Anglo- 
French culture of North France and Angevin England, the fifteenth- 
century renaissance that had its centre in Italy, the Aufklérung of 
eighteenth-century Germany. It would be of interest to determine 
how far the two were necessarily connected. 

A section of the classics had remained the quarry for all post- 
Roman thought since the fifth century. The tradition remained 
unbroken. Almost inev'tably the De Amicitia of Cicero was to be 
the primary source of much of Aelred of Rievaulx, and Ovid was to 
provide the matiére de Rome for Chretien de Troyes. But the De 
Amicitia is intentionally transformed for the settings of a Yorkshire 
Abbey and the ‘Ars Amatoria’ is transmuted by conventions of 
‘l'amour courtoise.". They were sources, but they were not moclels, 

But already in the twelfth century Aelred and Chretien belong un- 
consciously to an older school. The new literary movement repre- 
sented by John of Salisbury or Giraldus Cambrensis, Walter Mapes 
or the anonymous authors of the English Comoediae had a much 
wider range of classic reading and a different quality of approach. 
It was the quality not the quantity that differentiated them. It was 
not merely that they had read Terence or Lucan, Juvenal or Sallust, 
but that they could attempt to recapture style and standpoint. They 
were their sources, but they were also their models. In the De bello 
Troiano Joseph of Exeter could achieve a passage almost indistin- 
guishable from Lucan, the best of the verses of Giraldus echo Maxi- 
mian, in 1130 it would have seemed fantastic that ‘ Baucis et Thraso’ 
should be written in England fifty years later. And the return to the 
long forgotten conception of Good Letters synchronised with a self- 
conscious development of the human personality which would seem 
‘Romantic’ rather than ‘ Classical’ in scope. From Abelard to 
Giraldus the leaders of the twelfth-century renaissance are individu- 
ally and utterly themselves, as interested in self as they are self- 
revealing. 

Abstraction conquered, twelfth-century humanism faded before the 
new organised studies of the thirteenth-century university and the 
thirteenth-century achievement was to be greatest when most imper- 
sonal. It is characteristic of the change that we should know s0 
much of a Giraldus, so little of an Aquinas. ‘But when the achieve- 
ment lessened the impersonality remained. It was not until the fif 
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teenth century that the second renaissance came across the Alps from 
the Italy of the late Tvecento. Dr. Weiss has provided a definitive 
study of the origins of this Renaissance in England, and the first 
coherent analysis of its impact on the English social structure. His 
period sense is equally alive for Italy and for England, his scholar- 
ship has long been recognised and is meticulous, his knowledge of 
the unpublished manuscript sources is unique. It is at last possible 
to reconstruct the means by which the Italian renaissance came to 
England. Socially parasitic, and at best the fitting appanage to the 
household of some great lord, the stray Italian humanist in the north 
had little opportunity to cultivate his own idiosyncrasies. He was 
differentiated from the English clerk of his time less by the nature of 
his studies than by his approach to them. The movement is analo- 
gous to that of the twelfth century, for once again it was an attempt 
to recapture not only a style but a standpoint. But this time its 
effect was to be lasting. The Latin translation of Plutarch in the 
Duke of Gloucester’s household is at the root of so much that has 
since been characteristically English ; the Shakespearean search for a 
hero, the Philip Sydney standards, and that central national ideal, 
the Tudor variant of The Magnanimous Man. 

For at last analysis the two senses of the term Humanism would 
seem inseparably linked. For the attempt of post-classical man to 
recapture a Classical standpoint must imply a conscious severance 
from contemporary preconceptions which will lead naturally enough 
to a self-conscious and therefore often ego-centric individualism. 
While the sense of personality, always so much deeper than the in- 
dividualism which is so often its abuse, will come with the choice 
of model. For the primary inspiration of each renaissance has been 
Graeco-Roman from the dying Republic or the early empire. Its 
ideals have been those of the silver age of a culture, its heroes those 
imagined in a world order in full flux—Lucan’s Cato, the Thrasea 
of Tacitus, Plutarch’s Philopoemon—conceived as isolated precisely 
by the strength of personality; alone, outlined against the dark. 


GERVASE Matuew, O.P. 


DeatH AND Lire. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (Longmans; 5s.) 


In this age of windy emotionalism and intellectual sterility, pub- 
lishers must, more than most people, appreciate the financial diffi- 
culties involved in the publication of a serious work on a religious 
topic. A public whose mental food is habitually predigested by sales- 
minded editors soon loses its taste for the stronger meat of reading 
which demands the intelligent co-operation of the reader. One can 
only suppose that it is a kindly desire on the part of Messrs. Long- 
mans not to frighten off the prospective purchaser, which leads them 
to describe Fr. D’Arcy’s latest book as one which ‘ everyone can 
read with ease and pleasure.’ Most unfortunately, relatively few 
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people now-a-days are capable of following such a closely reasoned 
and accurately worded defence of personal immortality as Fr. D’Arcy 
has given us, and it is an injustice to him to describe his excellent 
and scholarly work as easy reading for a public which occasionally 
discovers intellectual problems even in the strip-cartoon. In this book 
popular sentiment, the irrational appeal to the imagination and those 
loose aspirations which make the effusions of certain clerical jour. 
nalists not unprofitable to the Sunday press are left carefully aside. 
The first part of Fr. D’Arcy’s argument lies within the field of natural 
reason and he develops his thesis surely, almost inevitably, with an 
amazing deftness of phrase and illustration, to the final vindication 
of revealed doctrine. The transition from reason alone to faith in 
God’s revelation is made with such skill and delicacy that all but the 
most wilfully obstinate of agnostics will feel how necessarily the one 
follows on the other. 

In a book which blows away the fog of popular muddle-mindedness 
from so many problems of cardinal importance, it is not easy to pick 
out the best from the good. Two things, however, stand out. The 
first is the author’s treatment of human personality. Now-a-days, 
when ‘ personality ’ is generally regarded as the result of a success- 
ful course in Pelmanism or as the explanation of a successful film 
career, it is refreshing to read such a lucid statement of that true 
personality which is the substance of our claim to immortality. No 
less refreshing is it to read, towards the end of the book, Fr. D’Arcy’s 
masterly exposition of the doctrine of Hell, Purgatory and Heaven. 
It is the first time one remembers reading a discussion of these prob- 
lems in English which offends in no single respect either the imagina- 
tion or the intellect. His chapter on Hell is entitled ‘ The Loss of 
Heaven,’ and the highest tribute one can pay to Fr, D’Arcy is to 
say that he is able to convince his readers that the deprivation of the 
vision of God is, in itself, a greater torment to the human sou) than 
any which inspired the imagination of even the most lurid medieval 
fresco painters. 

At a moment when some form of popular poll has just decided 
that only one person in three believes in personal immortality, when 
death and the danger of death are constantly in our minds, one is 
tempted to describe Fr. D’Arcy’s book as opportune. It is more than 
opportune. It is necessary in a way which will outlast the needs 
of the present chaos. 

Cepric Burton, O.P. 


As a large number of reviews is held over, the Editor hopes to 
provide readers of BLACKFRIARS with an augmented review section 
in a subsequent issue, 
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